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like states and empires, have had their periods of rise, decadence, and fall. Then again Jhe rapid 
increase of the population is a subject worth taking a note about. An old inhabitant who died 
about two years ago, informed me, that when he came to Belfast as a youth to serve his apprentice- 
ship, the utmost limit then put on the population of the town was 12 or 14,000. — But it is perhaps 
unnecessary to continue these rambling recollections any further ; what has been written will serve 
to explain the nature of the information considered to be worth preserving, and may induce" others 
to relate their reminiscences, and probably to bring forward some facts far more interesting than 
any which could be recorded by the present writer. G. B. 



LETTERS ON IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 

BY A CORNISH MAN.* 
LETTEE I. 

10 TUB EDHOB OF THE TJISTEB JOURNAL OF AECBLEOLOGT. 

Sib, — Living, as I do, at such a great distance from the several head-quarters of Archaeological 
science, I am debarred from all opportunity of meeting individuals who have devoted themselves 
to that growing branch of national education, and of asking them questions which I do not find 
answered in the antiquarian publications of the day to which I have access. 

As my present difficulty lies more particularly in those articles composed of flint, both elegantly 
formed as well as rudely shaped, which are said to be found so abundantly in Ulster, I trust you 
and your readers will pardon my curiosity in seeking information respecting them and their origin — 
their antiquity — tiieir loci — and indeed every fact which relates to their discovery. 

Before I ask any questions relating to their antiquity, I should like to know if there be any 
reason to suspect that the local guides at the Giants' Causeway ever themselves manufacture flint 
arrow-heads, knives, or spears ? And if they do, what tools or methods they adopt for manipulating 
the flint, or for preparing it before-hand ? I am the more curious about this matter, because the 
London antiquaries appear at present to be divided in opinion as to the genuineness of quantities of 
articles made of flint which have been recently sold by certain individuals in Yorkshire ; who, how- 
ever, assert that they find the things ready made to their hands in the ground, and that they do not 
manufacture these articles, not knowing, in fact, how to make them. 

Now comes my question : — Can you or your correspondents give us any exact information of the 
loci where it has been stated large quantities of flint articles have been found in Ulster? and where, 
from the enormous quantities of chips or spalls of flint found, it would appear that regular manu- 
factories or workshops of flint weapons and implements existed formerly ? 

* We have received a number of letters from our Cornish friend on this subject, and, as they open up a 
variety of interesting questions, we have determined on publishing them. We are glad to find that our fame has 
reached to the " Land s End." Edit 
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I have myself either read or heard of places in. the South of France where it was manifest that 
such factories of flint weapons, tools, and utensils, had formerly existed ; and I once saw a French book, 
full of plates representing all sorts of flakes of flint, which the author, working on his fancy, like 
an imaginative child peering into the glowing coals of a clear fire on a winter's evening, had per- 
suaded himself were representations of everything above, upon, and beneath the surface of the 
earth ! And out of his own imaginings had constructed a theory of the flint trade conformable to 
that of those natural philosophers who would deduce a man, by easy stages, from an oyster, a bat, 
or a dodo ! So it is with our French savant, whose theory leads him, and all others who adopt it, 
into the absurdity that a certain thing found in the South of France, made of flint, and which was 
exceedingly similar in shape to our iron hatchet with a wooden handle, was the pre-historical ori- 
ginal of the iron hatchet and wooden handle now in common use. The theory which I hold leads 
me, I confess, to infer the very contrary, and to believe that the flint hatchet and handle, both in 
one piece, was a marvellous work of art, of the same date with other things of the same finish, and 
made to imitate the iron hatchet and wooden handle, and thus prove what could be done with flint 
of first-rate quality by a master- workman in that material. 

The very same line of argument which loads me to infer that the flint hatchet with a handle, was 
a copy of an iron hatchet and wooden handle, leads me also to conclude, that some, at least, if not all, 
of the nicely shaped flint arrow-heads found in Ulster, are imitations of iron arrow-heads ; which, 
being composed of a dearer material, went out of use and were replaced with flint arrow- 
heads made for trade by people who sold them cheap, or at least cheaper than iron arrow-heads of 
the same size and pattern. Now, I want facts — to help out, to correct, or to deny my inference, so 
far as flint arrow- heads, &c. are concerned. Some of them which I have seen are perfect master- 
pieces of the craft, which is from its ingenuity certainly worth the trouble of re-discovery, if this 
has not already taken place in Antrim and Yorkshire. 

I have spoken to some American travellers, and asked them questions as to the manufacture of 
flint and obsidian arrow-heads on that continent ; but have received little or no information on the 
subject beyond the inference that copper tools were necessary to form flint arrow-heads. How, if this 
could be proved, it would place the flint arrow-heads, found in Ulster, in a later category than 
copper tools and weapons, as in America. 

If the guides at the Giants' Causeway now manufacture these things of flint, do they use iron 
clamps to hold the flint in ? Do they chip it with iron or steel hammers ? In a word — how do they 
make them ? If we could answer this question, we might not only infer, either that the flint 
articles which are now making such a sensation in London, were or were not ancient ; but in either 
case, that they still were later in point of antiquity, than the metallic tools used in their fabrication. 
With some it is simply a question of progress in the arts ; the substitution of a cheaper material 
for a dearer one, in a case where the article manufactured wa3 to be lost or wasted on an enemy. 

I would argue the point of the relative antiquity of the flint arrow-heads and iron arrow-heads 
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with the French and Danish antiquaries, (and I believe some Irish ones,) on the principles of that 
common sense which we act upon ourselves in every case where wo substitute a less expensive ma- 
terial for one more costly. I admit I want facts j and I look to you for such as will bear upon this 
question. 

Do you know of any examples of objects in metal, iron, copper, or bronze — found in the 6ame 
place with flint articles ? I have heard of one where the arrow-head was of the broad barbed kind. 
It had been injured by fire ; but along with it, and in the same heap of bones in the urn, was a 
small scale of copper, which, with the arrow-head, had probably been overlooked by the person who 
put the bones into the urn. In this case the little fragment of copper may have been an arrow-head 
also ; and, as compared with the flint arrow-head found with it, was a very inferior weapon ; the 
flint arrow-head being an improvement on its softer metallic companion. 

I want people to inquire, and think on these matters. I am one of those who would, if he could, 
recover the truth which lies at the bottom of tho well of " Milesian" antiquity, of which we read 
in Dr. Keating's history of Ireland for the Irish. — I am Sir, your obedient servant, 

Teeveiyan. 



IETTEB, II. 

TO THE EMTOE OF THE TTLSTER JOTJKNAL OP ARCHEOLOGY. 

Sie, — In continuation of the subject of my last letter, I may here state, that a friend of mine, 
who visited Ireland a few years since, told me that the question of tho absolute antiquity of many 
things made of stone of different kinds, and sold by the guides to tho visitors at the Giants' Cause- 
way, had been settled definitely by an Irish antiquary, a friend of his : for this gentleman had actually 
discovered one of the guides hard at work, polishing one of the basalt " celts," which he would no 
doubt offer for sale in the course of the same day. 

These celts, or hatchets, generally made of trap-rock in that locality, are of different sizes, and usually 
shaped like an almond kernel, frequently with the pointed end imperfect. It has been said that the 
linen weavers in the North of Ireland frequently use these stones for flattening or beetling the threads 
in a piece of linen, so as to make it look evener in its texture than it really is ; and, that when a 
weaver cannot get a celt ready made to his hand, he manufactures one, so perfectly like an ancient 
specimen that the most skilful antiquary would be deceived by the imitation. 

"We want you and your correspondents to inquire into this matter. I can readily understand why 
a linen weaver should polish the surface of a stone celt, which had been weathered and made rough 
by exposure to the sun and rain perhaps for eight or ten centuries, or even more, and thus adapt it 
to his particular use ; and, I can also understand why a poor guide at tho Giants' Causeway 
should polish a stone celt, as by doing so, he might calculate on obtaining a few halfpence more for 
it than if it were rough and with a surface like any common field -stone ; but I cannot go any further 
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in my imaginings, if stone celts are to be found in quantities ready made in the ploughed fields in that 
neighbourhood, a fact which hag boon repeatedly asserted, and, so far as I know, never contradicted. 

It strikes me that the Irish antiquary' s argument in favour of the guides fabricating the antiquities 
which they sell at the Giants' Causeway, will not hold good as against the individual whom he 
detected polishing the celt, nor against the class to which that individual belonged. If it did, an 
ignorant Hottentot might accuse Sam Weller and his craft of making all the boots, shoes, &c, which 
they ever polished, provided one of the class was detected in the act of giving the finishing touch to 
a lady's slipper. 

I wish our professed antiquaries would speculate less, and establish or develope facts more. I 
know of no science, so-called, where facts are more wanted than in British antiquarianism, including 
in that general title the study of Irish, Scotch, and Welsh antiquities. 

It is to publications like yours that we must look for authentic information. In Ulster, you have, 
no doubt, many individuals who are able to enlighten our darkness on the subject of the stone im- 
plements so generally found in the North of Ireland. At the time of the meeting of the British As- 
sociation in Belfast, I visited a most interesting collection, formed for the occasion, of Northern 
Irish Antiquities from a great many parts of Ulster, and exhibited in the Museum of your town. 
Amongst these I particularly remarked a great collection of stono and flint articles, exhibited by a Mi • 
Bell. Surely he could tell us, or could ascertain, the exact circumstances under which many of the 
objects in his collection were found. Other individuals, not collectors, could assist him in this work, 
and also give information as to the finding of other articles accompanying them, which might ex- 
plain the method of making them, and throw light also upon the question of their real and re- 
lative ages. 

It would be well, too, that the best specimens of ancient art, both Danish and British, in flint, 
and likewise Mexican ones in obsidian, should be shown to some of our best gun-flint makers, 
and a premium offered for the best imitations of these things in flint that they could produce ; it 
being understood that the parties to whom premiums were to be awarded should previously exhibit 
and explain the process they had adopted in making them. If this were done, we should be much 
better able to go into this subject, and speculate upon it or argue on it as a distinct and original thing 
in itself, or as an art coupled more or less with the progress and development or decay of other arts, 
whoso antiquity might or might not be partly settled by other evidence. 

If pre-historic antiquities are to bo studied scientifically, we must bring all the ancient facts 
that can be found to bear upon them, each to help out all the others ; we must then confront 
these with the facts and knowledge which belong to our own period, in order to judge the past by 
the present ; and finally come to conclusions, not dogmatically, but problematically, prepared to 
adopt any new facts that may have been overlooked, or that may not yet have been discovered, al- 
though these may disprove or greatly modify the conclusions arrived at. I have heard of professing 
antiquarians disingenuously hiding and denying facts which told against their speculations. Let 
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us act on different principles. In the present inquiry we want all sorts of facts, both ancient and 
modem, relating to flint and stone weapons and tools, to ho put on record, so that we may hereafter 
collate them with each other, and draw our own conclusions respecting them. 

The Bible contains some notices of stone instruments which may be of UBe in an argument con- 
cerning the relative antiquity of stone and metallic objects. Thus the notice in Exodus pv., 25] 
"Zipporah took a stone" or " sharp stone," if correctly rendered, is a valuable fact in its way, if it 
be borne in mind that Zipporah was a Midianito, and that the ancient Egyptians, (and it has been 
said the Jews also,) used flint knives, for certain purposes, long after the ordinary introduction of 
the metals for cutlery. 

In Exodus xxi., 18, we read of a stone used as a weapon, apparently in the hand, as the "fist," — 
that is the closed but empty hand, — is immediately mentioned after it. Here, if our gloss bo ad- 
mitted, we might infer that the stone alluded to was one of those nice handfuls of stone with a 
cutting edge, which so many of our stone celts supply ; and that the use was to cut and bleed 
surgically, as well as to stun an enemy. Stones of this kind could also be thrown from the hand ; 
and likewise by means of a radius or handle. And that handle might have been held in the 
hand, or been propelled like the arm of a balista, with a coil of cord or other elastic material ; and 
thus, we may have had the table-sling of the Irish, and probably of other people, a mechanical 
contrivance for casting hard stones or stone celts. This, like everything belonging to our subject, 
requires to bo examined. 

The late Mr. Kemhle has stated, that the Saxons used stones as missiles against the Normans 
in the battle of Hastings ; and, as the table-sling appears likely to have been in use in Ireland till 
about the same time, it may bo well to have the locality of that battle examined for stone celts, 
which, from their material, if used on the occasion, must be found now mixed up with the surface 
soil. 

The passages in 1 Sam. [xvii., 49, 50, &c] which relate to the use of the sling by David, have 
been probably misunderstood by modern and southern writers, who have supposed that the sling 
alluded to was the common funda ; but an attentive consideration of the words used by Goliath to 
David, ("Am I a dog, that thou comest to me with staves?") prove clearly that it was a stave- 
sling he used on the occasion, and not one made of leather. Chaucer has understood the fact3 
rightly, and so explained them. 

"Writers on the so-called stone period should make themselves up as to the shape and construction 
of the stone-sling ; the table-sling or Crann-talhuil of Ireland, mentioned by Keating, as the great 
weapon of Cuchullki ; the hand stone ; the stone to be thrown with a thong to it ; the stone fit for 
the funda or leather sling ; the stone to be fixed on a pole ; and also the other methods used at 
present, and which were, or which might have been used formerly, for converting stones of different 
shapes and qualities into cutting, piercing, and stunning implements and weapons, and into wedges 
for cutting, splitting, and working timber, bone, skin, &c. We require facts of all kinds relating 
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to these matters, which will directly or indirectly elucidate the modes of making and using the stone 
articles found in Ireland, and especially in Ulster, as well as elsewhere in Europe ; and wo require 
also to know all that has been ascertained respecting the use and manufacture of stone implements 
in modern times by uncivilised tribes of people, discovered by Europeans to be destitute of iron and 
steel, the materials used by us, and also by various ancient nations, for cutlery. — I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Trevelyan. 



ANTIQUAEIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Exclusion op Women. — In the account of the 
Round Tower of Devenish [Journal, vol. 4, p. 
282] an extract is given from an old Icelandic 
author, mentioning that into a certain island in 
one of the Irish lakes no female of any animal 
(including the human species) was allowed to 
enter. This rule seems also to have been en- 
forced in various parts of Europe. The follow- 
ing extracts from Curzon's Monasteries of the 
Levant, shows that it is still in existence, even in 
the nineteenth century : — 

" No female animal of any sort is admitted on 
any part of the Peninsula of Mount Athos ; and, 
since the days of Constantine the soil of the Holy 
Mountainhas never been contaminated by the tread 
of woman's foot. On this peninsula are twenty- 
one monasteries. One of the monks of the monas- 
tery of Simopetra, a magnificent looking man, of 
thirty or thirty-five years of age, did not remember 
his mother, and did not seem quite sure that he 
ever had one ! He had never seen a woman, nor 
had he any sort of idea what sort of things women 
were, or what they looked like. He asked me 
whether they resembled the pictures of the Holy 
Yirgin, which hang in every church. These 



pictures are all exactly alike, stiff, hard, and dry, 
without any appearance of life or emotion ; and 
do not afford a very favourable idea of the beauty 
of the fair sex. He listened with great interest 
while I told him that all women were not exactly 
like the pictures he had seen, and that they dif- 
fered considerably one from another; but I did not 
think it charitable to carry on the conversation 
further, although the poor monk seemed to have 
a strong inclination to know more of that in- 
teresting race of beings from whose society be 
had been so entirely debarred." Ortentalis. 
Cross of Cong. — A controversy is published 
in the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaolo- 
gieal Society, [vol. 3, 1st Series, p. 417, and 
vol. 1, New Series, p. 37], respecting the correct 
reading of the Irish inscription on the Cross of 
Cong. Mr. O'Neill, (author of the beautiful pic- 
torial work on the Crosses of Ireland,) objects to 
the copies and readings given by Dr. Petrie, in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for 
10th June, 1850, and states that he himself, 
having made an accurate transcript of the entire 
inscription from the Cross itself, is enabled to 
point out several errors made by Dr. Petrie. Dr. 



